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“ One of the vessels, by the accidents of naviga-|his ship ashore. We anchored in four fathoms; 
tion on the African coast, was prevented from get-|the master took the whale boats close to the ship, 
ting her human cargo afloat, and has returned to|and was soon joined by the other boats. 
the United States. The other, ‘the Camargo,’| ‘The ship was rolling in the breakers, with all 
American, I think from Portland, Maine, with Ame-|her sails flapping about, and appeared to be full of 
rican flag, captain, and crew, arrived on this coast|slaves; the master and crew had abandoned her 
again a few weeks ago, with five hundred blacks| with their boats, leaving the American colours fly- 
on board, whom she succeeded, by concert with|ing. Then we all beheld a dreadful scene; the 
persons on shore, in running in and landing at/|slaves forced their way from below, jumped over- 
Brauchy, a little unfrequented port. . . . To avoid|board, and soon disappeared in the rollers. It 

Postage to any part of Pennsylvania, for three pursuit and detection, the brig was then burnt to|was terrible to see them. Our — and — 
months, if paid in advance, three and a-quarter conte; the water's edge, and the hull scuttled and sunk— regardless of — rae nen oe o 
to any part of the United States, for three monthe, if her captain, named Gordon, and his sailors scatter- surf to the leeward of the ship, but her heavy lurch- 
paid in advance, six and a-half cents. ing through the country and escaping.” ing for sometime prevented their boarding. When 
| fn a newspaper inclosed in the despatch, called a oe scene = oe oe ae 

’ - . ‘ the “Corriero Mercantil,” issued at Rio, and dated |still forcing their way up from the slave decks wit 
~ “P . eee of Friends,| the last day of 1852, the editor, speaking of the|loud yells, running to and fro, and continuing to 

Behalf of the Colessred 2° < nied Slates, On) shove landing of slaves, says: “ We are informed | throw themselves overboard. 

: that this violation of law was perpetrated under the| “‘ All attempts to pacify them were useless ; force 
er ee American flag.” “We say, with regret, that it|was necessary to drive them below until prepara- 
Sn was the flag of the United States which covered|tions could be made for their safety. We were 

Since the Appeal was prepared, the official de-|this act of piracy, sustained by citizens of that great|told by one of the slaves who could speak Portu- 
spatch from which the following is taken has been| nation, who, disobeying the orders of their govern-|guese, that they were told the English would cut 
obtained :— ment, and violating the laws of their country, do|all their throats. As soon as the boat could be at- 

Robert T. Schenck, Minister from the United|not blush to soil the glorious flag of their nation|tended to, the cutter was backed under the stern 
States at the court of Brazil, in a letter to Secre-|only with a view to the vile profits of this accursed|and a rope thrown her; then three of the slaves 
tary Webster, dated “ Rio Janeiro, April 26th,|traffic in Africans. were permitted up at a time, and lowered into the 
1852,” says : “I desire to call your particular at-| ‘If the government of the American Union does| boat, the whale boat conveying them through the 
tention to the subject of the slave trade between | not resolve to vindicate still more closely the honour|Tollers to the large boat, and so on to the Sappho. 
Brazil and the coast of Africa. This infamous) of its flag—if its diplomatic agents and those of its| This continued until eight p.m. The surf increased, 
and inhuman traffic, thanks principally, I must say,|navy, have not their powers enlarged, or are not/and it was impossible to save more that night. 
to the vigilance of the British cruisers, and the|provided with means for prosecuting those who,|One hundred and eighty were rescued. The master 
disposition manifested and measures taken by the|against the laws of their own country, violate the] was left with a guard on board. It was an anxi- 
Ministers of State . . . in this government, has|laws of nations, the slave trade will receive new|ous and sleepless night for all, as death was rapidly 
seemed for a year or more to be nearly, if not al-|animation, and the American flag, which has as-|decreasing the number of the poor negroes, who, 
together stopped. But there are many indications] sisted so much in the civilization of the world, . . .|starving and naked, died from utter misery—men, 
of its revival, and I grieve to have to inform you| will lose both in dignity and glory. It is confi-| women, boys and girls, [almost] two hundred on 
that . . . no flag is more likely to be prostituted dently stated that other speculations like that of|board the Sappho—and, as they ceased to breathe, 
to the vile purpose of protecting those engaged in| which we treat will also be protected by the Ame-| we were obliged to throw them overboard. Poor 
the business than our own.” 


| rican flag.” negroes! . . . Fortunately, we had plenty of rice 
“A reaction has evidently taken place. . . . I APPENDIX.—B. 


from the schooner captured, which we fed them 

am sorry to say that . . . nothing seems to occur} The following is an extract from a letter dated | with, and placed them as best we could under cover 
to these miscreants who would commerce in human|from the “ British cruiser Sappho, off Loando, Sep-|of sails. As food and warmth restored them, in 
flesh, more likely to serve their purposes, than the|tember 29th, 1857.” It reveals a shocking inci-|various ways they signified their sense of [our] 
use, or rather abuse, of the American flag. It|dent in the prosecution of the slave trade :— kindness. 
alone gives privilege and immunity from visitation} “On the morning of the 18th inst., in a thick mist,) ‘There was one poor creature with an infant at 
and search, when on the high seas, against all pur-| with rain, we closed with a schooner. While board-|her breast, naked, cold and exhausted, apparently 
suers but the commissioned naval police of our ing her, the weather cleared, and a large ship was|dying; a little wine was given her, then some rice, 
country.” seen close to the land. Directly our boats returned, | which she forced from her own to her baby’s moutb. 

“ Within the last two weeks, two American fast-|we made all sail in chase, the ship making all sail] A sheet was given to cover her; she wrapped her 
sailing brigs have been fitted out and sailed from|to avoid us, and the chase became very exciting.|baby in it, and pressed it to her heart with that 
this port, cleared and freighted for the coast of Af-|The captain said we were gaining, and so they must look of maternal love which God has given to the 
rica. There is every reason to believe, from the|have thought on board the ship, as he tacked in|dark as well as to the pale-faced race. Un board the 
quality and assortment of goods taken by them,|shore and we after him; then he bore away, run-|schooner, the master and guard were with the re- 
and from other suspicious facts, that their object ning along the edge of the surf, and by help of his} maining negroes in a perilous state; the former 
Was to trade for slaves.” large sails was drawing ahead. passed the night in the forecastle and bowsprit, 

In a communication from the same officer to Sc-| By this time we were sure he was one of the|drenched by the spray of the heavy rollers. 
cretary Everett, dated “Rio Janeiro, Feb. 5th, 


large American slave ships, and we feared he would| “At dawn, on the 19th, the wind and surf had 
1853,” he says: “I mentioned . . . that two Ame- escape if he got sea-room, so the captain took a|increased ; the ship had driven closer to the beach ; 
rican brigs had left this port under suspicious cir-|boat well manned and armed, and pulled to wind-| numbers of armed people were collected; a signal 
cumstances, intending no doubt to make slave voy-|ward to cut him off, and he would be obliged to|for assistance was made ; the captain went with all 
ages, although, under existing Jaws, neither the|tack off shore. Another boat was sent to leeward,|the boats manned and armed, when the natives on 
Consul of the United States, nor I, had any power|the master, the only officer on board, being left in|the beach, led on by white men, apparently the 
to detain them, or means to intercept and defeat charge. The ship was not more than a mile and|crew of the ship, commenced firing, with the inten- 
their nefarious purpose. I was not mistaken. Those|a half distant, close to the surf. Seeing the trap|tion of preventing the rescue of any more negroes. 
apprehensions have been realized. laid for him, and that he could not escape, be ran}This continued an hour before we could clear the 
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On again boarding the wreck, she was|ble for some miles into the interior. On the roads, 


beach. 
found breaking up, with her bold full of water. 
On the tide receding, her hull was nearly dry, and 
there was no time to spare. The large boats were | 
stationed to keep the beach clear with their guns ; 
the cutter was anchored at the back of the surf, 
and, by watching the rollers, they succeeded in| 
throwing her a rope, when the negroes were lowered 
and hauled through the surf, and conveyed as be- 
fore to the Sappho, two hundred more being re- 
scued; then the wreck was set fire to, and our 
people withdrawn. 

“We were in such a state, with three hundred 
and eighty negroes crowding our decks ; the stench 
was putrefying, and it was impossible to work the 
ship. In this state the secoud day closed upon us. 
We were forty miles from Shark’s Point ; the cap- 
tain resolved to go in his boat and ask for assis- 
tance. They pulled all night in the heavy rain, 
and at daylight, on the 20th, fortunately met the 
Vesuvius, Commodore Wise, with whom the cap- 
tain returned. Commodore Wise took the negroes 
on board the Vesuvius, to be sent to Sierra Leone 
in the Alecto prize. 


THE FRIEND. 


in all parts of the empire, stables, inns, tea-shops, 
and other resting places occur at intervals, and the 
distances are regularly marked. 

Scientific Knouledge and its Applications. — 
We have just said that the Japanese possess some 
knowledge of the principles of civil engineering. 
They know something of mathematics, mechanics, 
and trigonometry. Thus, they have constructed 
very good maps of their country; they have mea- 


\sured the height of some of their mountains by the 


barometer; they have made some very good canals ; 
they have constructed water-mills, and lathes 
moved by water power. They make clocks, and 
herein, by the way, they have shown remarkable 
ingenuity and skill. Meylan gives the following 
account of a clock which they made, and exhibited 
to the Dutch while he was an inmate of Dezima. 
“The clock,” says he, “is contained in a frame, 
three feet high by five feet long, and presents a fuir 
landscape at noon-tide. Plum and cherry trees in full 
blossom, with other plants, adorn the foreground 
The background consists of a hill from which falls 
a cascade, skilfully imitated in glass, that forms a 





“T have given you the history of one of the many 
American ships employed in the slave trade ; six I 
think, have been taken. We seized the Panchita 
thirty miles up the coast, and sent her to New 
York; we do not know whether the American go- 
vernwent will condemn her.” 

(To be continued.) 
iin 
For “ The Friend.” 
The Industry of Japan. 
(Concluded from page 108.) 

As to the variety of climate and produce, tie 
southern part of the kingdom, reaching down as 
low as the twenty-fourth degree of north latitude, 
produces the sugar cane and the tropical fruits; 
while the northern, extending as high up as fifty 
degrees, yields the products of the temperate zones. 
The miveral wealth of the country is very great, 
the manufactures numerous, and, under such cir- 
cumstances, the internal trade among so many 
people is necessarily active. Of the facilities for 
carrying it on, we remark that goods are conveyed | 
by land on pack-horses, and pack-oxen, and that 
the roads are excellent, and kept in admirable or- 
der. In the ragged and mountainous parts of the 
country where the road must pass, they make it 
zigzag on the side of the mountain, and, where 
necessary, cut steps in the rocks. Indeed, the) 
roads must be kept in order, otherwise they could 
not accomplish what they do by their postal ar- 
rangements. As among the ancient Mexicans and 
Peruvians, the post is pedestrian, and very expe- 
ditious. Every carrier is accompanied by a part- 
ner to take his place in case of accident. The men 
run at their utmost speed, and as they approach 
the end of their stage, find the relay waiting, to 
whom, as soon as they are near enough, they toss 


softly flowing river, first winding round rocks placed 
here and there, then running across the middle of 
ithe landscape until lost in a wood of fir trees. A 
golden sun hangs aloft in the sky, and, turning 
upon a pivot, indicates the striking of the hours. 
On the frame below, the twelve hours of day and 
|night are marked, where a slowly creeping tortoise 
jserves as a hand. A bird perched upon the branch 
\of a plum tree, by its song and the clapping of its 
Wings, announces the moment when the hour ex- 
pires; and as the song ceases, a bell is heard to 
strike the hour—during which operation, a mouse 
comes out of a grotto, and runs over the hill. * * 
Every separate part was nicely executed ; but the 
bird was too large for the tree, and the sun for the 
sky, while the mouse scaled the mountain in a mo- 
ment of time.” Whatever may have been the de- 
fects of taste, the ingenuity and skill in this piece 
of mechanism are very apparent. 

A remarkable instance of the ingenuity and ta- 
lent of a Japanese fisherman is related in the 
Dutch annals of Dezima. It occurred during the 
presidency of M. Doeff. The Dutch at Batavia, 
during the war, feared the English cruisers too 





voyage to Japan. They therefore more than once 
hired American vessels. One of these having taken 
in at Dezima the usual cargo of copper and cam- 


\phor, as she set sail in the night, struck upon a 


rock in the harbour, filled and sunk. ‘he crew 
reached the shore in boats, and the authorities of 
Nagasaki, the Dutch factory, and the American 
captain, were all alike concerned to devise means 
of raising the vessel. Japanese divers were sent 
down to fetch up the copper, but the effluvia 
of the camphor, partially dissolved in the water, 
cost two of the divers their lives. The idea of un- 


the package of letters, when the new runners set off loading her was then abandoned. Efforts were 


before the coming ones have stopped. Nothing must 
be interposed to delay them a moment on the road. 
The highest prince of the empire, with all his train, 
must make way for the postman, if he meet them 
on the road. 
their roads, the Japanese make good bridges, often 


then made to raise her as she was, but without 
success. A simple fisherman named Kiyemon, who 
now, perhaps for the first time in his life, saw an 
European built ship, for he did not live in Nagasaki, 


Where necessary and practicable on | promised to raise the ship, provided his mere ex- 


penses in doing it were paid; if he did not succeed, 


of stone; but they do not seem to have arrived at|he asked nothing. He was laughed at by the peo- 


the art of tunnel-making. Some principles of civil 
enginecring they understand and apply, but of mi- 


|ple for his presumption ; but, as the case was hope- 


less, those interested permitted him to make the 


litary engineering they know nothing. But beside|attempt. At low tide he fastened on either side of 
their roads, they use their rivers and inland lakes |the vessel fifteen or seventeen boats, such as those 


for internal trade wherever it is possible; and in| 





those parts of the kingdom nearest the sea, proba- 


| 


firmly to the stern of the sunken ship, and at the 
moment when the tide was highest, he set every 
sail of every boat. The sunken vessel was lifted, 
disengaged herself from the rock, and was towed 
by the fisherman to the strand, where she could be 
unloaded and repaired. 
a eee 
From the British Friend. 
Remarks, &e. 
(Continued from page 111,) 
DISCIPLINE, 


The discipline among Friends has often been ae- 
cused of having a diminishing tendency. We are 
far from averring, that in every case wherein the 
exercise of the discipline has issued in the separa- 
tion of an individual, such a step was absolutely 
called for; but this we believe we may with all safety 
say, that whenever disownment is pronounced, it 
is all but invariably felt as a most painful necessity ; 
and as uniformly is the desire manifested for the 
restoration of the offending member. We feel also 
assured, that no unreasonable barrier is ever inter- 
posed in the way of his return. Such at least is 
the vwde——anything to the contrary must be, or 
ought to be, a rare exception. Whatever may 
have been the offence, we can scarcely conceive the 
cease of any rightly-minded individual, appreciating 
our religious protession, who would not seek rein- 
statement; and we can as little conceive how any 
meeting could otherwise than rejoice, to welcome 
such an one back into fellowship. That such re- 
instatements should be of rare occurrence, is cer- 
tainly cause of regret ; but even admitting, for ar- 
gument’s sake, that disownments are more frequent 
than they should be, or were intended on the estab- 
lishment of the Discipline, the question arises, Has 
an individual forteiting his membership not a duty 
to the society, even though he may conceive himself 
unjustly separated? Is such an one entitled to 
reason thus with himself: “The society has injured 
me; I will therefore be avenged on them and on 
myself by forsaking its communion. Those religi- 
ous views and practices which have been mutually 
dear to us, 1 will at once resign, and adopt others 
totally opposite.” We do not say that this will be 
the precise language in the case supposed ; and yet 
we know it is no uncommon occurrence, and it has 
excited our commiseration to witness women Friends 


much to send one of their own ships on the annual pursuing the course we have indicated, when they 


have formed a matrimonial connection contrary to 
the society’s rules! The change thus adopted, it 
is scarcely possible to trace to conviction ; for how 
can the mere circumstance of leaving the single for 
the married relation, make that the truth to-day 
which was error yesterday ? 


CAUSES FOR LEAVING THE SOCIETY, ETC. 


We feel that we must go deeper than the exer- 
cise of the Discipline, to find the causes for leaving, 
as well as for not joining the society. We trace 
both to a non-perception and non-appreciation of 
the greater spirituality, and closer accordance with 
the scriptural delineation of christianity, upon which 
the whole system of Quakerism is based, as com- 
pared with other professions. What caused the 
decline in the primitive churches so early even as 
in the apostles’ days? Was it not that “having 
begun in the Spirit they expected to be made per- 
fect by the flesh ?” They observed days and months, 
and times and years, so that Paul expressed his 
fear that “he had bestowed upon some of them la- 
bour in vain.” Did they not heap to themselves 
teachers, having itching ears? Was there not many 


by which the Dutch ships are towed in, and con-|a Demas, who forsook the church because of the 
nected them all together firmly by props and stays.|love of the world? For the extent to which the 


bly the greater part of the inland trade is carried | He then waited for a spring tide, when he came in| primitive believers had degenerated, we have only 


ou by the rivers, which, though short, are naviga- la Japanese coasting vessel, which he attached|to turn to the book of Revelation, and read the re- 
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spective messages to the seven Asiatic churches. 
In his first general epistle, the apostle John de- 
clares that there were then many antichrists, many 
seducing spirits; aud subsequent ecciesiastical his- 
tory amply testifies to what a length corruption 
spread over the christian world, as indeed may be 
said to have been foretold by Paul, when he cau- 
tions his Thessalonian converts not to be “ soon 
shaken in mind, or be troubled as if the day of 
Christ was at hand; for that day shall not come, 
except there come a falling away first, and that 
man of sin be revealed, the son of perdition, who 
opposeth and exalteth himself above all that is 
called God, or that is worshipped; so that he as 
God sitteth in the temple of God, showing himself 
that he is God. For,” saith he, “the mystery of 
iniquity doth already work.” 

‘the apostles, inspired as they were, could not, 
except by the exertion of miraculous power, have 
converted even their own families, or have preserv- 
ed them in the purity of the faith—the new crea- 
tion not coming by natural descent. “The first 
man is of the earth, earthy; the second man is the 
Lord from heaven. As is the earthy, such ‘are 
they also that are (born of the) earthy; and as is 
the heavenly, such are they also that are (born of 
the) heavenly.” 

If, therefore, the apostles themselves could not 
preserve their fellow-believers from degeneracy, 
how much less ought we to expect that succeeding 
generations should remain steadfast, immoveable 
in the faith? And seeing this degeneracy so early 
manifested itself, it can be no surprise that it spread 
to so lamentable a degree through many centuries ; 
so that the number of ¢rwe christians must long 
have been very small indeed. 

That there has been less of a degeneracy as to 
numbers, among the churches under the Reforma- 
tion introduced by Luther and Calvin, than is sup- 
posed to have occurred under that brought about 
through the instrumentality of George Fox and 
his coadjutors, may be easily accounted for, be- 
cause of the length to which the latter reformation 
was carried, and the much closer assimilation which 
it must undeniably be allowed to bear to apostolic 
christianity. And that there should have been a 
falling away after a lapse of upwards of two cen- 
turies, is hence no matter of surprise; neither can 
it reasonably surprise us that Friends have not at- 
tracted many from other denominations. 

As the disciples were told by their Divine Mas- 
ter,—“ It is not for us to know the times and the 
seasons which the Father hath kept in his own 
power.” And though it may be admitted, without 
hesitation, that Friends, as a body, have not been 
so careful as they ought in placing the light in- 
trusted to them in a more conspicuous position; 
and not sufficiently zealous, verbally and in the 
language of conduct, to say to others, “Come with 
us and we will do thee good;” “Come and have 
fellowship with us, for truly our fellowship is with 
the Father, and with his Son Jesus Christ ;”—we 
yet incline to the conviction, that the religious 
world in general is not prepared for so pure a sys- 
tem of christianity as that which Friends profess. 

A more extensive reception of the Truth, as held 
by Friends, could not but be to them most desir- 
able; at the same time, it may not be for them to 
know why this is not the case. As little ought 
this circumstance to be allowed to stagger their 
faith; their duty is to be faithful to the light 
vouchsafed, without too studiously inquiring or per- 
plexing themselves, why this and that man do not 
follow the same path. j 

There are many questions quite as puzzling, and 
as worthy of serious consideration, equally sugges- 
tive of painful reflections, as the one now in hand. 


How happens it that heathenism yet prevails to 
such an extent in the nineteenth century of the 
promulgation of christianity? How, again, does 
it happen that Protestantism has spread so slowly, 
if it can be said to have spread at all in Europe, 
since the days of Luther and Calvin? And again, 
why has Popery retained so strong a hold in Ire- 
land? What sect, for example, has spread so ra- 
pidly and extensively as the Mormon? Is that 
any proof of the system being scriptural? Why 
have Friends in America increased till they amount 
to five-fold the numbers in Britain? ‘These are 
some of the questions which it might be as instrue- 
tive to endeavour to solve, as that relative to Friends 
in this country; and we believe it will be found 
that the increase which each of the different deno- 
minations of christians has displayed, has been 
small or great in proportion as they respectively 
approximate to, or recede from, the standard of 
primitive scriptural christianity. 

From the growing disposition, manifested by 
some members of the Society of late years, for re- 
laxation of the discipline, as well as for greater 
liberty in regard to what some erroneously consi- 
der non-essentials, it appears not improbable that 
a number of the essays may accuse the exercise of 
the Discipline, and these said non-essentials, for pro- 
ducing the results generally deplored. What with 
CONFERENCES and Essays, the Society may now 
seem to some to have a prospect of a brighter day, 
especially such as imagine that the Queries are in 
need of remodelling, or of being altogether abo- 
lished. There is little need to combat this opinion, 
as a little reflection will suffice to show; the Que- 
ries not being, as some imagine, the root and ground 
of the Society's faith and practice, but simply their 
guardians. Suppose we take the Fourth Query, 
the most obnoxious to many in the present liberty- 
loving day, and obliterate it from the catalogue al- 
together, what, we ask, would that obliteration ef- 
fect? Would any one, who thoroughly understood 
the principles of Friends, imagiue he had a license 
given him to neglect, by example and precept, to 
train up his children, X&c., in a religious life and 
conversation consistent with his christian profession, 
simply because the church did not ask what was 
his conduct in these particulars? We answer, un- 
hesitatingly, in the negative. Suppose, again, we 
abolish all the other Queries, would there be no 
obligation upon Friends to keep up their meetings 
for worship and discipline? No obligation upon 
each to ascertain whether or not he was growing 
in the Truth? No obligation to love the brethren! 
No obligation to be just in his dealings? In short, 
would such an abolition of the Queries, as above 
supposed, absolve a Friend from any one duty pre- 
viously required of hin? We say, emphatically, 
no; the Queries as we have already observed, not 
being the root or mainspring of our religious, moral, 
or civil duties, but simply serving to remind us of 
them, and the answering of them designed for the 
information of the church. 

It comes neither within the province of Monthly 
Meetings, Conferences, nor even Yearly Meetings, 
to interfere with the /eust of the principles of the 
Society's profession. Disciplinary arrangements 
may be made as heretofore, and that in perfect 
consistency with our profession, to meet the altered 
circumstances of the day; but Truth’s principles 
themselves are inviolable, and must remain intact. 
Though individuals or societies may choose to ig- 
nore them, this circumstance does nothing to prove 
them erroneous. Even were the profession of them 
as a whole, totally to cease, we should not despair 
for a moment of their future resuscitation by others 
qualified like the primitive Friends to appreciate 
aud promulgate them. Numbers make nothing 


for, or against, Truth. It may be with the one, 
and not with the million; though many people, 
weakly enough, have no better ground of action 
ithan this, that they follow the multitude. Some 
even complacently think themselves very good 
Friends, because they think and act as the ma- 
jority of their fellow-members, not caring to ascer- 
tain whether principle countenances them or not 


therein ! 
(To be continued.) 


The Harmony of Colours——Raphael was not 
more choice about his painting than we find the 
sun to be. As winter departs, the modest violet. 
first blooms beneath a vail of leaves, which radiate 
back upon the fragrant little flower all the heat 
that departs from it. As the snows disappear, 
blossoms of other flowers open, which display them- 
selves more boldly ; but they are blanched, or nearly 
so. In the passage from the last snows of winter 
to the first blossoms of spring, the harmony of 
colour is preserved—hill-sides and orchards are 
laden with delicate white, varied rarely by the pink 
upon the almond-tree. Petals of apple-blossoms 
floating on the wind mimic the flakes of snow that 
were so lately seen. As the warm season advances, 
colours deepen, until we come to the dark crimson 
of autumn flowers, and the brown of autumn leaves, 
This change is meant not only to be beautiful— it 
has its use. Why are the first spring flowers all 
white, or nearly white? Because when the winds 
are still cold, and when the sun is only moderately 
kind, a flower would be chilled to death if its heat 
radiated from it rapidly. But radiation takes place 
most freely from dark colours—from black, from 
the strongly defined greens, and blues, and reds. 
In hot weather, flowers and leaves so coloured, cool 
more readily at night, and form upon their surface 
the healing dew. The delicate spring flowers are, 
therefore, of a colour that is least ready to en- 
courage radiation. For the same reason—because 
white substances give out least freely the heat that 
they contain or cover—arctic animals are white as 
their native snows. For the same reason too, the 
snow itself is white. When cold becomes severe, 
snow falls, and hangs like a fur mantle about the 
soil. If snow were black, or red, or blue, it would 
still let some of the heat escape which is retained 
under its whiteness. The colours even of men 
darken in hot climates; in the hottest they are 
quite black. Black substances give out their heat 
more freely. 

In regions subject to a cold almost incessant, a 
short summer produces flowers of extremely vivid 
colouring. The summer, although short, is fierce, 
and the plants radiate fast that they may eseape des- 
truction. ‘The dark verdure of the Northern pines 
would cause them to lose heat with great rapidity. 
For compensation they are made to grow in pyra- 
mids that catch a cone of snow so cleverly as to 
great-coat them during the hard weather. Birch 
trees that grow in the same forests rise among the 
pines like silver columns, and they are not shaped 
to catch the snow, because they do not want it. 
They have their own light clothing of a brilliant 
whiteness. 

We nevd not examine far into the wealth that is 
poured ‘out in nature before we discover that 


“ Such bounty is no gift of chance.” 


Whatever cannot be depended apon, should never 
be trusted. Let us, therefore, cease to hope for 
happiness from the evanescent pleasures of life, and 
fix our eyes and our hearts upon those things which 
shall survive when heaven and earth have passed 
away.— Susan Huntington. 
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‘that an idea should be entertained of any merit 


For “The Friend.” 





THE FRIEND. 


| were but partly convinced, yet among those who|useful, thou mayst let them know they have the 


After speaking of the sickness and death of his) had submitted to the enlightening influences of the \good wishes of a stranger for their preservation, 


sou Charles, Daniel Wheeler says: “ In the course) 
of the illness of my dearest Charles, and the fre-' 
quent opportunities we had of close converse on} 
subjects of the highest importance, he never once} 
brought into view his having forsaken all from an) 
apprehension of duty to accompany me on the long| 
voyage in the South Seas. 

“'To have reminded him of a sacrifice which had 
cost him so much, and which I humbly believe was} 
not only called for, but accepted at his hands, by 
Him who had prepared the offering, would but have 
raised a feeling of honest indignation in his mind 


being due to him, or that he had any act of dedi- 
cation to lean upon, or to plead his cause.” 

If this feeling of unworthiness and inability to 
do any good thing of ourselves was permitted to 
rule over each of us individually, what a change 
would there be in our once highly favoured Society, 
and instead of so much unsettledness and anxiety 
for this thing or that, there would be a willingness| 
to accept of this query, “ Lord, is it 1?” ‘ Lord 
is it 1?” 

Ohio, Twelfth Month, 1858. 


—_—__~+ > —- 





For “ The Friend.” 
Some Letters of George Churchman, with Occasional 
Remarks. 


George Churchman, the only son of our beloved 
Friend, John Churchman, was early in life intro- 
duced into the station of an elder in the church of 
Christ. He appears to have been an honest, well- 
concerned Friend, whose heart yearned for a resto- 
ration of primitive purity in our religious Society, 
accompanied by primitive practice. He was deeply 
sensible that a great declension had taken place 
previously to the American Revolution, and when 
Friends were brought under suffering for their faith- 
ful testimony against war and bloodshed, he was 
anxious that from that furnace of afiliction they 
might come forth with their garments purified, and 
their faith strengthened, whilst through the Lord's 
preserving power, even the smell of the fire might 
not be on them. 

George Churchman was not alone in believing 
that this dispensation of suffering to the chureh 
militant, was intended for the refinement of its 
members, and an earnest exercise sprang up in 
many hearts, that the design of the Great Refiner 
of lis people might be fully effected, through the 








humble obedience, and faithful co-operation of 
those he had anointed for service in his church.| 


Great was the zeal manifested by many, that the 
Society of Friends might become a pure-hearted, 
truth-loving people, simple in manners and in lan- 


Holy Spirit, and had loved to sit at the Master’s)and increase in every christian-virtue, which may 
feet to receive instruction from him, great unity of|tend to render the present dispensation truly pro- 
faith and feeling prevailed. What one uttered |fitable to themselves and their country. My cou- 


/Seemed to answer the thoughts of the heart of|sin, Owen Jones, thou mayst tell, if thou pleasest, 


others, as glass answers to glass the image placed |I had thought of writing to him in particular, and 
between them. The brightness of this morning of|that if I do not at this time, my omission will not 
our Society had passed away, yet many now hoped |be for want of remembering him, with other Friends, 
that, through suffering and sorrow, a time of re-|I desire that the Good Hand may guide, teach and 
finement had come, which would thoroughly purge |be near him, for his improvement in knowledge and 
away the dross, the tin, and the reprobate silver.|stability, leading him to walk in that way which 
They could perceive that other religious societies |leads to an overcoming of this world, and to the 
had, in various particulars, adopted sentiments | obtaining the white stone on which a new name is 
which had been advocated almost solely by George | written, that no man knoweth, except they that 
Fox and his friends at the time of their public| receive it. 

ministry, and they thought that such as had seen| “I have thought of attending Philadelphia 
through a part of the mystery of priestcraft and |Quarterly Meeting, with several other members of 
superstition, and outward rites, would be easier to|a committee of the Yearly Meeting, if health per- 
reach, than the people were in the previous cen-|mits, and we are allowed liberty to get there. 
tury. ‘This made them hope, that if the Society of “T am, in much affection, 

Friends could be brought back to its ancient purity, “Thy loving friend, 

and its members could be brought generally to be- “GEO. CHURCHMAN.” 
come cross-bearing christians, that there would be} HH. D. having answered this letter, G. C. again 
great flocking to its standard. wrote by John Parrish and John James, who visited 

Reformation committees were appointed in the|the prisoners, in Virginia. 
different Quarterly Meetings of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting, and from their faithful labours, and in- “London Grove, Eleventh month 17th, 1777. 
ward exercises, great good seemed to spring. Many| “ Dear Friend,—Having this opportunity by our 
persons were brought seriously to examine their|friends, J. P. and J. J., 1 was willing to acknow- 
modes of living, many superfluities were given up|ledge the receipt of thy very intelligent letter. The 
by them, and plainness of outward attire and out-| account thou gave of your situation, Kc., was very 
ward living increased, with more sobriety of de-|satisfactory to me and many other Friends. I did 
meanour, and inward exercise, attempt, in company with my wife and Warner 

In 1777, a number of Friends and some others| Mifflin, to go to Philadelphia, but we were stopped. 
of Philadelphia, who had become objects of sus-|by the militia at Darby, and not permitted to en- 
picion to the Republican party, by their steadfast |ter the city. * 
opposition to war and bloodshed, were arrested,| “Trials seem to be increasing amongst us in 
imprisoned a few days in the Free Masons’ lodge,|these parts, and though a valuable number of 
from thence taken to Reading, and shortly after|Friends are united in desire, and in endeavours to 
sent to Hopewell, Virginia. Amongst those who;make improvement under this dispensation, and 
wrote to these Friends in their exile, was George|are willing, according to their capacity, to exert 
Churchman. themselves for the help of others; yet it occasions 

From a letter to one of these Friends, H. D., I|distress and heaviness of heart, to observe that not- 
select the following passages :— withstanding judgments are conspicuously in our 
land, yet it is the fewest number who seem heartily 
engaged to learn righteousness. Great stupidity 
appears to prevail over too many, even of our own 
Society. These seem, as it were, blind and deaf, 
as to a proper sense and consideration of the cause 
of the present calamities. : 

“It is very comfortable to hear of the calmness 
and resignation of mind, enjoyed by you, who are 
in exile, and of the satisfactory religious oppor- 
tunities you have been favoured with, from the 
Father of mercies. May grace, mercy and peace 
be multiplied amongst you! ‘Thereby you will be 








“ E. Nottingham, Tenth month 23d, 1777. 
“ Esteemed Friends—* * * * I believe your 
state of exile is a subject that greatly attracts the 
attention and sympathy of some, who are not per- 
sonally known to you, and that the silent prayers 
of many are put up to Him who seeth in secret, 
that he may be pleased to furnish you with pa- 
tience to bear, and with wisdom and ability to im- 
prove under everything which he may be pleased 
to permit to happen in the course of your trials. 
Then all things will work together for good, to the 





guage, following the changeable fashions of the 
world neither in the furniture of their houses, their 
style of living, nor in their mode of salutation or of 
dress. They wished to see days dawn for the 
Society as bright, yea, brighter than that wherein 
George Fox went forth to preach the everlasting 
Truth, and found that the Holy Spirit had been 
preaching with convincing energy the same thing in 
the hearts of many who gathered to hear what the 
shepherd shoemaker had to say. These being al- 
ready convinced, quickly gathered in companies, 
and as they had attained to much stability and chris- 
tian experience before, the Society was eminently a 
religious one, constituted generally of living mem- 
bers. It is true, that in the great gathering, some 
came in, who felt the call, who acknowledged the 
truth proclaimed, but who had not witnessed that 


thorough change of heart, which is the seal of|ticularly to, he adds, “the others of your compa- 
adoption, the proof that we have witnessed the full 
Some also 


effect of the laver of regeneration. 











improving and brightening you for future service, 
if it be the Divine will to change this dispensation, 
and to grant you life and more liberty, and to the 
real benefit of your country. I confess, it has been|benefit of your country. Thus, by His blessing 
my prospect, and remains to be so, that that which|shed amongst you, you may be enabled to let your 
has happened to you, although not intended by /|lights so shine before men, that many, seeing your 
those who were the actors in it, may prove sin-|patient resignation, and your good works, growing 
gularly useful in divers ways. May the All-wise|in greater brightness as time passes on, may be 
Arbiter and Disposer of events grant you humble|induced to glorify your Father which is in heaven. 
submission to His will, with every virtue necessary | Day unto day, to the humble and diligent, surely 
for prospering His own work in you, and in others,| will utter speech, and night unto night will show 
to the praise of His own name, and the promotion| knowledge and experience. 
of the kingdom of the peaceable Saviour on earth,} “TI have thought indeed, as some of you have 
is the desire of my mind, according to present|expressed in your letters, that your situation, though 
ability.” in a kind of banishment, which looks cruel and 
After desiring his love to be given to many of| grievous, is better than that of many of us. who 
the banished ones, whom he names or refers par-| hitherto have, in some respects, more liberty. Re- 
signation, however, and endeavours after content- 
nions are, | believe, quite strangers to me; yet, if|ment, in whatsoever dispensation is assigned us 
thou thinks it proper, or likely in any way to be/and an honest labour for our own improvemens 


respectively furnished with a capacity to improve 
by all things to the glory of the All-wise Disposer 
of events, the instruction of others, and the real 
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THE FRIEND. 


under all, is, I believe, the best condition for us all,| Flemish phlegm, but if he be a keen observer, he 











































s : ; : NIOME! 
and will be acceptable to the Great Master. will most likely be struck by the extreme eccentri- , nu 
. . . eave ‘ Where burns the fireside brightest, 
“ After meeting, have some thoughts of setting] city of the rather frequent individual exceptions to Cheering the social breast? 






out to endeavour to attend Burlington and Bucks|this rule, who yet scem to excite no surprise among 
Quarterly Meetings, and perhaps to return through|the inhabitants themselves. If it be Sunday, his 
Philadelphia, if way should open therefor, without} curiosity will be further roused by the fact, that all 
an imprudent risk.” these eccentric individuals are bending their steps 

On the 12th of the First month, 1778, H. D.|towards the church of St. Dymphne, the second in 
wrote again to G. C., which he delivered to some|importance in the little town, while the mass of the 
Friends of Pennsylvania, who had been religiously|more sedate townsmen and women are crowding 
concerned to visit them in their exile. G@. C. ac-|into that of St. Amand. Let him follow the mino- 
knowledges the reception of this letter under date.| rity into their church, and take a survey of the 
edifice when service is over. On its walls he will 
find the solution of the mystery, and the secret of 
the great interest that attaches to Gheel. Here he 
may read, partly in sculpture, partly in painting, 
and partly in writing, how St. Dymphne, the daugh- 
ter of an Irish king, in the seventh century, to 
evade the persecutions of her heathen father, fled 
from her native land, and sought refuge in the soli- 
tary wilds of the Belgian Campine, where a chapel, 
surrounded by a few huts, built by pious votaries, 
already formed the nucleus of the future town of 
Gheel. But neither distance nor the sanctity of 
her asylum, could save the unhappy maiden from 
her cruel father, who, having discovered her hiding 
place, repaired thither, and cut off her head with 
his own hands. Some poor lunatics, sajs tradition, 
who happened to be on the spot, and witnessed the 
ruthless deed, were restored to reason by a sight 
which might well have driven sane minds mad. In 
the gratitude of their hearts, they attributed their 
recovery to the intercession of the young martyr, 
who thenceforward was installed as the patroness 
of the insane. Attracted by the hope of further 
miracles, the relatives of other lunatics brought 
these to kneel before the cross erected over the 
martyred maiden’s grave. Even when instant cure 
did not follow, hope was not abandoned, but the 
visits were repeated again and again, til) pilgrim- 
ages of the insane to the tomb of St. Dymphne 
became an established custom in the country. Fre-| nem she scrupulously avoided exaggeration or 
quently the patients were left in charge of the colouring, and the use of strong language, choosing 
inhabitants of the hamlet, who thus gradually ac- rather to speak with moderation, and to do full 


quired a practical knowledge of the treatment they | justice to the good qualities of the absent.” Go 
required. Little by little, this custom became anfis54 and do ndet. 


institution, the hamlet expanded into a village, the Ohio, Twelfth Month, 1858. 
village into a town, farms and villages multiplied 


around it; in the twelfth century the chapel was] Pyo/itable Forethought.—The cast of mind which 
replaced by a church dedicated to St. Dymphne ;|is natural to a discreet man, makes him look for- 
in the fourteenth century, Pope Eugenius IV. gave} ward into futurity, and consider what will be his 
a sanction to the established custom among the) condition millions of ages hence as well as what it 
insane. Thenceforward, a constant stream of pil-| is at present. He knows that the misery or happi- 
grims continued to flow towards the spot, and thus} ness which is reserved for him in another world, 
(theel, with its environs, became what it is to this} |oses nothing of its reality by being placed at so 
day, a colony of lunatics, and a hard-working, great a distance from him. The objects do not 


peaceful, free, and happy community, whére, by appear little to him because they are remote. He 
the mere force of circumstances, were established | eonsiders that those pleasures and pains which lic 


already in the midst of the barbarism of the middle hid in eternity, approach nearer to him every mo- 
ages, those rules as to the treatment of the insane/ ment, and will be present with him in their full 
which the medical science of the nineteenth century weight and measure, as much as those pains and 
has pronounced to be the most efficacious for the pleasures which he feels at this very instant. For 
cure of mental disease, namely, liberty of action) this reason he is careful to secure to himself that 
and of locomotion, labour in the open air, removal} which is the proper happiness of his nature, and 
from the scenes and associates of the previous life| the ultimate design of his being. He carries his 
of the afflicted, gentle discipline, and active and thoughts to the end of every action, and considers 
devoted sympathy from those that surround them.|the most distant, as well as the most immediate 


ffects of it. He supersedes every little prospect of 
The Lust for Riches.—The gradge with which| cain and t mpe y little prospe 


; ; ain and advantage which offers itself here, if he 
most men part with a little pittance for the noblest ce not find it consistent with the views of a here- 


purposes, is astonishing and humiliating. Mam-| after, In a word, his hopes are full of immorta- 
the High Street of Gheel, with its neat white-washed | mon, Mammon, is the god of the professing world lity, his schemes large ot. glorious, and his con- 


cottages, backed by gardens opening into the fields,}among us. ‘The love of distinction flows in the| duct suitable to one who knows his true interest, 
may find nothing in the aspect of the general popu-| channels of wealth, and thus creates an aristocracy| and how to pursue it by proper methods.— Addison. 
lation to attract his attention, except, perhaps, a|the most feeble and enfeebling, the most corrupt ——co——_ 

prevalent character of quiet self-possession and|and corrupting, the most slavish and enslaving of 
innate gentleness and firmness, not unmixed with| all aristoeracics—the aristocracy of dollars. 


Where beats the fund heart lightest, 
Its humble hopes possessed ? 
Where is the hour of sadness, 
By meek-eyed patience borne, 
Worth more than those of gladness, 
Which mirth’s gay cheeks adorn? 
Pleasure is marked by fleetness, 
To those who ever roam 
While grief itself has sweetness 
At Home—sweet Home! 



























































There blend the ties that strengthen 
Our hearts in hours of grief,— 

The silver links that lengthen, 
Joy’s visits when most brief; 

There eyes in all their splendor 
Are vocal to the heart; 

And glances bright and tender, 
Fresh eloquence impart : 

Then dost thou sigh for pleasure? 
O! do not widely roam ! 

But seek that hidden treasure 
At Home—sweet Home. 


“E. Nottingham, Second month 4th, 1778. 


* * * “Tt was satisfactory to understand you 
were still favoured with a good degree of calmness 
and resignation, in your present allotment. I be- 
lieve the present is a time for learning to all the 
members of our religious Society, as well those not 
as yet subject to restraint or bodily confinement, 
as those who are. My mind is sometimes anxiously 
desirous that we might be each one brought for- 
ward in the knowledge and in the practice of those 
duties, which make for inward peace, and for otr 
stability in the Truth. Liberty and outward pro- 
sperity are surely valuable blessings, which in our 
ounce happy country were extensively enjoyed, and 
those best know the real value of them who have 
been stripped of them, and tried with a different 
dispensation. Adversity, sometimes, in the wisdom 
of Providence, is made use of to teach his people 
some christian lessons, which, in prosperity, they 
had not sufficiently attended to, As adversity, now, 
seems more or less the portion of all who profess 
the peaceable doctrine, let us be unitedly engaged 
to receive that instruction therefrom, which is in- 
tended for us. If we are so, our trials will truly 
brighten us, and cleanse us from earthly spots, that 
we may come to shine in like manner with our 
primitive Friends, and as a city set upon a hill, 
draw the attention of many who sit in darkness, 
and by example, help to turn them from the power 
of Satan to that of God, manifested in the heart 
for redemption.” 

— 


From Chambers’ Journal. 


The Village of Gheel. 


In the midst of the extensive tracts of unreclaimed 
moorland that spread their barren wastes through 
a great part of the northern provinces of Belgium 
and the southern provinces of Holland, and are 
known under the name of the Campine, lies the 
little town, or rather village, of Gheel, the chef liew 
of the Belgian Campine, surrounded by a belt of 
verdant gardens, well tilled fields, and humble but 
substantial farmsteads, which give it the appearance 
of a smiling oasis in the midst of the dreary desert 
that extends for miles around, and tell a tale of 
industry which at once prepossesses you in favour 
of a population that have won such results from so 
arid a soil. To Gheel and its immediate environs 
is attached a history so interesting that, were it 
more generally known, it would doubtless make 
this obscure corner of the earth an object of strong 
attraction to every philanthropic traveller in Bel- 
gium ; and it is our hope that the subjoined sketch 
may be the means of directing towards it the atten- 
tion of some who may perchance, turn their know- 
ledge to aceount for suffering humanity. 

An ordinary stranger who, unacquainted with 
the peculiar history of the place, may saunter down 

















Does pure religion charm thee 
Far more than aught below? 
Wouldst thou that she should arm thee 
Against the hour of woe? 
Her dwelling is not only 
In temples built for prayer ; 
For Home itself is lonely, 
Unless her smiles be there ; 
Wherever we may wander, 
’Tis all in vain we roam, 
If worshipless her altar 
At Home—sweet Home! 
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For “The Friend.” 

What an excellent example is illustrated in the ' 
character of that worthy Friend, J—— B—-, where 
it is said of her that, “she was careful to avoid 
talking of the errors or failings of others, being 
sensible of the deleterious and withering influence 
of a disposition which delights to dwell upon such 
things, and when it became necessary to speak of 



















































































Heppy those who in these days or any days, 
are earnestly seeking a better country. 
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THE FRIEND. 


LL —————————————————————————————————————————————————————— 


For “The Friend.” 


‘The Baptism of the Holy Ghost, the Great Need 


of the Church.” 


BY WILLIAM BACON STEVENS. 





incitement to us, to ive wp to our profession and 
adorn it by a conduct and conversation consistent 
with its high and holy standard. 

Some extracts from the work will probably be 
interesting and acceptable. In placing them be- 





To the imperfect vision of mau, the progress of] fore the readers of “ ‘The Friend,” we do not mean 
Christian Truth seems to be slow. Minds which to adopt every word or form of expression they 


have been enlightened to see beyond the mass of|contain, nor to convey the impression that their 
professors, and to whom the spiritual views with| author teachesthe doctrine of the light within in all 


which they have been favoured, are very clear and 
very precious, are apt to be discouraged, because 
others are so slow in recognizing and acknowledging 
truths which to them are perspicuous and indis- 
putable. But gradual and even tardy as the ad- 
vancement is, it is well for us to remember that it 
is steady and sure. The word of that gracious 
Being with whom “a thousand years are as one 
day,” cannot “ return unto Him void.” However 
it may seem for a time to be powerless and dor- 
mant, or overruled by the waywardness and errors 
of men, his unalterable and prevailing declaration 
is, “ it shall accomplish that which I please, and 
it shall prosper in the thing whereto I sent it.” A 
firm and humble trust in the power and promises 
of the Almighty Author of all truth, and in his 
moral government and Providence, while it en- 
courages to stand uprightly and unflinchingly, 
leads to a calm and steadfast frame of mind, out 
of all heat and excitement ; and prepares to labour 
under the guidance of his Spirit for the advance- 
ment of his cause, in the meekness of wisdom, and 
in that love which is ever characteristic of his ser- 
vants. 

If his truth is precious to us, is it not more so 
to Him who sealed it with his own blood, and who 
has all power in heaven and in earth; and after 
having done in its behalf what he calls for at our 
hands, may we not confidingly commit it and our- 
selves to his keeping ? 

It may seem to us that error is spreading, 
and truth receding as it were into the shade; but 
our vision is limited—we sce but in part, and 
know but in part, and at the very time when these 
views are depressing our spirits and our energies, 
He who can turn the heart’as a man turneth a 
water-course in his field, may be secretly at work 
preparing many to receive the truth in the love of 
it, and to become its advocates in the earth, or en- 
duing others with christian magnanimity and bold- 
ness to stand forth in the appointed time, and 
earnestly but meekly to contend for it. 

It is well to be hopeful and trustful, not in our- 
selyes or our own efforts, or in the efforts of any 
man; but in the power, and wisdom, and good 
Providence of Him who can cause even “the 
wrath of man to praise Him, and the remainder 
of wrath He will restrain.” 

The Essay whose title stands at the head of this 
article, is the production of an Episcopal minister. 
Many of the sentiments it contains are so clear and 
christian, as respects the great need of spiritual 
baptism in the present day, that every consistent 
Friend will accord with them. It is not in any 
one denomination merely, that this great work is 
wanting, but in all. Persons may be strenuous 
advocates for it, and zealous talkers about sound 
doctrine and spiritual religion, and yet be strangers 
to the experimental knowledge of it im themselves. 
It is not a little remarkable, that a doctrine for 
upholding which our early Friends were branded 
as efthusiasts and blasphemers, should now be 


another evidence that the precious principles of |only a few of the more prominent of them. 


Christian Truth revived by our forefathers in reli- 


gious profession, are silently and steadily making | sin.’ 


progress and modifying the views of other religious 


the Spirit upon the Church before it can ‘look 
forth as the morning, fair as the moon, clear as the 
sun, and terrible as an army with banners.’ 


the scheme of Redemption. 


respects as held by Friends, but we heartily commend 
the general tenor and purport of them to serious 
consideration, as descriptive of what is “ the great 
need” in our own religious society. ; 


“ Ye shall be baptized with the Holy Ghost.—Actsi. 5. 

“We hear much of late concerning the wants of 
the Church. Their number and nature have been 
paraded with great prominence, and have given 
rise to many plans designed to remedy the sup- 
posed evils and supply alleged defects. 

“In one respect, as a Divine Institution, the 
Church needs nothing; it already possesses every 
endowment and adornment requisite to its com- 
pleteness and glory. It is a ‘ king’s daughter all 
glorious within,’ and ‘her clothing is of wrought 
gold,’ 

“The difficulty, then, which meets us in practi- 
cally evangelizing all nations lies not in any sup- 
posed want or defect inthe church, which, as Christ's 
body, is perfect in its organization and functions, 
but in the di-use or misuse of the means and in- 
strumentalities which God has bestowed upon the 
Church for its conservation and extension. It is 
very much to be feared that in our anxiety to 
adapt the human arrangements of the Church to 
the varying exigencies of time and place, and in 
our efforts to perfect canon and ritual, we are over- 
looking that Divine Being without whom all else is 
powerless and vain. And hence were I called upon 
to state what I conceive to be the great want of the 
Church, I should reply,...... the Baptism 
of the Holy Ghost : the increased outpouring of the 
Spirit already given to the Church, but for the 
outpouring of which, God has declared that he will 
be specially inquired of. 

“* We are living under that phase of the Divine 
economy known as the Dispensation of the Spirit ; 
but alas! we act too much as if we regarded the 
Holy Ghost as an ideal abstraction invented to 
fill a chasm in our theological system, or as if He 
were no more than a Promethean fire kindling into 
life the marble form of a cold and classic Philoso- 
phy. There isa fearful amount of infidelity abroad 
even in the Church, in reference to the office of the 
Holy Ghost. I mean that practical infidelity which 
seems to ignore His existence as a living, acting 
Divine Being, by dispensing with his agency and 
seeking to work out schemes of progress and re-; 


form irrespective of His influence and power. I 
cannot, then, too earnestly ask your serious atten- 
tion to a brief consideration of the Baptism of the 


Holy Ghost, and of the needed coming down of 


“That the Baptism of the Holy Ghost is the 


paramount want of the Church, will appear from|‘ clothed upon’ with his righteousness? 
several important considerations. 


| until he has some adequate notions of the holiness 
‘of God and the spirituality of the law against which 
‘he has sinned. But who shall teach these things ? 
The carnal mind cannot do it, ‘for it is enmity 
against God.’ Philosophy cannot do it, for it ig 
not taught ‘in the words in which man’s wisdom 
teacheth.’ Of himself man would never originate 
a single conviction of sin. He is in his natural 
state an enemy of God, an alien from the common- 
wealth of Israel, and by no mental or psychologi- 
cal progess can conviction be evolved out of the 


unrenewed heart. ‘There must be then some agency: 


from without, which shall remove the impediment 
in the way of the sinner, and enable him to see 
his sins ‘in the light of God’s countenance,’ and 
ery out, ‘ What shall I do to be saved ?” 

“This is one of the specific works of the Holy 
Ghost. ‘When he is come,’ says our Lord, ‘ He 
will reprove the world of sin ;’ and this he does by 
imparting new power to the conscience, new percep- 
tion to the understanding, new desires to the soul, 
new energy to the word, and by causing the long 
hood-winked sinner to see his need of a Saviour, 
even Christ the Lord. The conversion of each 
soul must be begun, continued, and ended by the 
Holy Ghost. Hence the declaration of Christ, 
‘Ye must be born again;’ born of water and of 
the Spirit. No frames, no feelings, no animal 
excitement, no professions will answer as a substi- 
tute. The Holy Ghost must firsttouch the heart, 
before it will melt; must first unstop the ear, be- 
fore it will hear; must first open the eye, before 
it will see; must first unbind the mind, before it 
can move; must first inspire love, before there will 
be any outgoing of affections. Thus the very 
initial work of salvation must be wrought by the 
power of the Holy Ghost, ‘the Lord and giver of 
spiritual life.’ 

“Tt is the office of the Holy Ghost not only to 
convince the world of sin but ‘of righteousness’ 
also. ‘To convince the world of sin and then leave 
it to the harrowings of that conviction, would be 
to do an unfinished work. The conviction of sin 
is but a first step leading to other steps and other 
results. No second step ihdeed can be made until 
the first is taken; but when we take the first it is 
not designed that we should rest there. Having 
felt the convictions of sin, it is then necessary that 
we should feel the need of a righteousness where- 
with to come before Jehovah. But whose right- 
eousness? Qurs? Ours is ‘as filthy rags,’ the 
fig-leaves of our fall and shame. No; we want a 
perfect and complete righteousness, one in which 
the law can find no fault, one that God will approve, 
and on account of which he will justify us in the 
sight of the universe. 

“ This righteousness, however, as it cannot be 
wrought out by ourselves, has been obtained for 
us by our substitute and surety, Jesus Christ. He 
it is, ‘ who of God is made unto us wisdom, and 
righteousness, and sanctification, and redemption.’ 
He is the ‘ Lord our Righteousness,’ and our moral 





beauty becomes perfect only through the comeli- 


ness which He puts upon our defiled and guilty 
spirit. 


“ But how shall weput on Christ? [ow become 


It canhot 


be done by any effort of the human will, or by any 


“Ist. From the agency of the Holy Ghost in| process of intellection, or by any self-engendered 


faith. 


This is the Spirit’s work. As it is by His 


1 ¢| “The offices of the Holy Ghost are so manifold |convincing power that we are made to see our vile- 
prominently put forth from such a source. It is/that I must restrict myself to the enumeration of|ness and nakedness and our need of a Saviour, £0 


it is by His power that we are born again; and 
“Tt is one of His offices to ‘ reprove the world of becoming new creatures in Christ Jesus, are thus 


invested with a complete and justifying righteous- 


g “No man will repent of sin until he is convinc- | ness. 
les; and every such proof ought to be a fresh|ed of sin, and no man will be convinced of sin 


“ But the work of the Holy Ghost does not cease 
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THE FRIEND. 119 


|, 
with the new birth of the soul, and the investing} Instinct of Locality in Animals and Birds— 
of the soul with the imputed righteousness of Jesus} The instinct of animals, in many cases, is acknow- 
Christ. It is His office to sanctify the soul. There|ledged to equal reason, if not to surpass it. Nu- 
jsin this day of loose theology and confused nomen- merous: anecdotes of this faculty are recorded, 
clature, a too frequent blending of the terms justifi-| from White’s Selborne down. The instinct of lo- 
cation and sanctification. Both indeed are God’s|cality is one more or less familiar to every observer 
acts and gifts ; but the one, justification, is the act}of nature. Whoever has bird-houses about the 
of God towards us, whereby for Christ’s sake, and| house must have suspected that the same wrens 
on account of the imputation to us of His righteous-|and martins come, year after year, to build in the 
ness, we are declared and accounted as righteous|same place. We know of a lady, who, desirous 
before Him. ‘The other, sanctification, is the act|of testing this, selected a blind wren from several 
of God in us, whereby the soul born anew of the}who built about her dwelling, and was careful to 
Spirit, is by the Spirit nurtured and trained in|notice, the spring following, it he returned, which 
holiness, and is thus made to grow up inthe image|he did. In the city of Reading, in this State, is a 
of Him that renewed him. ‘ Not,’ says Bishop|barber, who had erected several large bird-boxes, 
Beveridge, ‘ as if these two were severed or divided | which, in time, came to be inhabited by hundreds 
jn their subject; uo, every one that is justified is}of martins who, with their children, resorted 
also sanctified, and every one that is sanctified is|thither annually. One year he moved across the 
also justified.’”’ street, taking with him his bird-boxes. When 

“Christ says ; ‘ Sanctify them through thy truth,|spring returned, the flocks of martins came back, 
thy word is truth.’ The presentation and unfold-}but not to the new locality. They flew, as usual, to 
ing to the soul of this ‘truth as it is in Jesus,’ is}the old one, where they remained for a whole day, 
the instrumental cause of our sanctification. It is|restless, and lost, though the boxes were only 
the Spirit's work to take this truth, and show it unto] across the street. At last, however, they were in- 
men, to give them spiritual discernment, spiritual|duced to enter their old homes, shifted to the new 
desires, spiritual growth, and to make them ‘ grow] locality ; and now, year after year, the martins re- 
in grace and in the knowledge of our Lord andj|turn, blacking the air at mornmg and evening, as 
Saviour Jesus Christ.’ they leave and return to their nests. 

“ As soon might we expect the soul to create} An even more curious anecdote of the instinct of 
itself, as to make itself a new creature in Christ|locality has come to us from a highly veracious 
Jesus. The Holy Ghost must renew it or it can|quarter. in the town of Franklin, in Venango 
never be done ; the Holy Ghost must apply Christ’s| county, once lived a gentleman, who was fond of 
righteousness or it never will be applied. ‘The|bees. One morning he observed four toads sitting 
Holy Ghost must sanctify it with the truth or it|just below his hive. The next day the same toads 
shall never see God. And as it is the office of the| were there, grave and solemn as sphinxes before 
Holy Ghost ‘to convince the world ofsin, of right-|an Egyptian temple. One was black; another 
eousness, and of judgment,’ so do the operations of} bright colored ; a third blind ; a fourth marked in 
this blessed Spirit ramify into every part and de-|some other distinguishing way. ‘Thinking they 
velopment of the Church's work and the Chris-|annoyed the bees, and seeing they pertinaciously 
tian’s life. Hence the number, variety, and ex-|preserved their position, day after day, he put 
pressiveness of His titles indicative of His perpetual | them into a basket, carried them across the Alle- 
presence, efficiency, and power. Does grace|ghany, and left them at the top of a hill. What 
abound? it is because the Spirit of Grace is poured | was his surprise, three weeks after, to find them at 
out from on high. Does faith exist? it is because] their old post, as grave and solemn asever! Again 
the Spirit of Faith is abroad among men. Does|he removed them, taking them, this time, in a dif- 
prayer prevail? it is because the Spirit of Supplica-| ferent direction, and leaving them at a point much 
tion is vouchsafed. Does truth increase? it is be-|further off. In about six weeks, however, they were 
cause the Spirit guides men into it. Are we igno-| back for the second time. A neighbour, to whom the 
rant? He is the Spirit of Knowledge to instruct|incident was told, and who was incredulous, next 
us. Are we foolish? He is the Spirit of Wisdom|tried to lose them. But in a few weeks the toads 
to counsel us. Are we weak? He is the Spirit of} were seen, one morning, entering the garden, under 
Might to strengthen us. Are we dejected ! He is| the leadership of one of their number, who gave a 
the Spirit of Promise to make us hopeful. Are}“‘cheep, cheep,” looked back for his suite, and 
we sinners? He is the spirit of Holiness. Are we|then hopped on, followed by the rest, until he 
mourning? He is the Comforter. Are we secking|reached his old station under the bee-hive, where 
to become the children of God? He is the Spirit|/he gravely took up his quarters. 
of Adoption whereby we ery Abba Father.” Every one familiar with the woods, knows how 

‘ . easily a wild bee can be tracked to its hive in the 
forest. If you take four bees from a city hive, 
carry them to as many points of the compass 
within any distance that can be managed in an 
afternoon's drive, and then let them free, each bee 
will soar up into the air, and afterwards shoot, as 
straight as an arrow, in the direction of its home, 
where, in due time, you will find it again. The in- 
stinct of dogs and horses, in finding their way back to 
their kennels or stables, when their owners, though 
endowed with reason, are hopelessly lost, has been 
proved by too many well authenticated instances 
to be doubted. ‘The observation of instinct would 
be a pleasing and instructive recreation ; and it is 
surprising that more persons do not devote their 
attention to it. To those living in the country the 
opportunities are so frequent, that the neglect of 
them seems little short of a crime. A man is 
always better for being brought into sympathy 
with the brute creation. The study of the habits 












































of animals and birds enlarges the heart, and gives 
breadth to the intellect, as well as stores the me- 
mory with a vast variety of curious and instructive 
facts.— Ledger. 
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The Difficulties of Home. 

The house mother also has her troubles; ay, be 
she ever so gifted with that blessed quality of tak- 
ing them lightly and cheerfully ; weighing them at 
their just value and no more! never tormenting 
herself and every body else by that peculiarity of 
selfish and narrow minds, which makes the break- 
ing of a plate as terrible a calamity as the crash 
of an empire. No one can hold the reins of family 
government for ever so brief a time without feeling 
what a difficult position it is; how great is the daily 
need of self-control, as the very first means of con- 
troliiug others; of incessant individual activity, 
and a personal carrying out of all regulations in- 
stituted for the ordering of the establishment— 
which, unless faithfully observed by the mistress, 
the eye and heart of the house, are no more than 
a dead letter to the rest of the establishment. No 
doubt this entails considerable self sacrifice. It is 
not pleasant for lazy ladies to get breakfast over 
at that regular early hour which alone sets a house- 
hold fairly a going for the day; nor for unarith- 
metical ladies, who have always reckoned their ac- 
counts by six-pences, to put down each item, and 
persevere in balancing periodically receipts and ex- 
penditure; nor for weakly, nervous, self-engrossed 
ladies to rouse themselves sufficiently to put their 
house in order, and keep it so, not by occasional 
spasmodic “setting to rights,” but by a general 
methodical overlooking of all that is going on there- 
in 
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Yet, unless all this is done, it is in vain to insist 
on early rising, or grumble about waste, or lecture 
upon neatness, cleanliness, and order. The ser- 
vants get to learn that “ missis is never in time !” 
and laugh at her complaints of their unpunctual- 
ity. They see no use in good management or 
avoidance of waste. ‘“ Missis never knows about 
anything.” She may lecture until she is weary 
about neatness and cleanliness— Just put your 
head into her room and see!” For all moral quali- 
ties, good temper, truth, kindliness, and above all, 
conscientiousness, if these are deficient in a mistress, 
it is idle to expect them in servants, or children, 
or any member of the family circle —[A Woman's 
Thoughts about Women. 
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Immunity in Towns from Injury by Light- 
ning.—One of the most remarkable facts recorded 
by M. Boudin is the immunity which towns, espe- 
cially the larger and more populous ones, enjoy 
from accident to life by lightning. Thus between 
1800 and 1851, not a single death was recorded 
from this cause in Paris; and in 1786 it was cal- 
culated that out of 750,000 deaths in London dur- 
ing thirty years, only two had been produced by 
lightning. Comparing these numbers with the total 
number of deaths from this cause, and with the fact 
that twenty-five per cent. of all happen under trees, 
he holds it reasonable to conclude “ that lightning 
finds more victims in the open country than in 
cities.” The annual average number of deaths by 
lightning in France, from 1835 to 1852, inclusive, 
was 72, In 1835 there were 111.—Late paper. 








Rights of Free Negroes in Alabama, — The 
Mobile papers publish a decision of some interest 
in its bearing on the condition of persons of African 
deseent in Alabama. It seems that A , for- 
werly residing in Mobile, and afterward in New 
Orleans, owned a large amount of real estate in 
Alabama and Louisiana. He removed to Frauce, 
Where he died not long since, before which time he 
had conveyed by deed his real estate in Mobile to 
certain persons residing in France and England, of 
whom it is alleged that they are within three de- 
grees of African descent. Certain persons claiming 
to be heirs-at-law to A and citizens of Ala- 
bama, having filed a bill to set aside the convey- 
ance, it was submitted to Chancellor Keyes on de- 
murrer, He decides: 1. That free negroes born 
out of Alabama are aliens; 2. That they cannot 
take lands, by deed or otherwise, in Alabama. ‘The 
defendants were born in Louisiana.—Late Paper. 


































The substance of religion, the living and the 
powerful reality, can be imparted only by Him 
who is the Giver of every good and perfect gift, 
and with whom there is no variableness, neither 
shadow of turning —Pricsthood and Clergy. 
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T HE FR IEN D. UNITED STATES.—Public Lands.—The report of the 


Commissioner covers a period of five quarters, ending 
Ninth month 30th, 1858. During that period, there 
were surveyed of the public lands 15,209,376 acres. 
During the same period, there were sold for cash 4,804,- 






being an increase during the year of 136,000; the num. 
ber of travelling preachers is 6502; of local preachers 
7530. The Southern division of the Methodists is said 





TWELFTH MONTH 18, 1858. 








issued, there are 956,555 members in that connection, 





i From the accounts received of the proceedings of 
the Yearly Meetings, held in Baltimore and North 

. Carolina, it appears that neither of those bodies has 
| : united with the proposition made by Indiana Yearly 
Meeting, for the establishment of a General Con- 
He ference. 

















It would appear that the slave trade between 
Africa and the United States has been fully opened 
by the introduction of a cargo of slaves, number- 
ing three hundred and fifty, which the newspapers 
report as having been landed near Brunswick, 
Georgia; and immediately distributed among the 
planters residing in the vicinity, with whom pre- 
vious arrangements are said to have been made for 
their reception. 

The public sentiment on this subject, seems to 
have become so demoralized at the South, by the 
continuous efforts of a part of the press, which has 
been demanding “free trade in negroes equally 
with any other kind of goods,” and denouncing 
the laws enacted against the African slave trade as 
unconstitutional, that it no longer presents a suffi- 
cient barrier to the prosecution of this nefarious 
business. The extent of coast bordering the South- 
ern States, and the many conveniences for landing 
the poor captured Africans offered by the numer- 
ous bays and rivers, will render the prosecution of 
the trade comparatively easy, and as it is known 
to be highly lucrative, it is to be feared many of 
our lawless citizens will eagerly engage in it. 

The vessel from which the cargo has just been 
i landed, is said to be the yacht Wanderer, which 
an was seized in New York, in the early part of last 
i summer, on suspicion of being a slaver, but re- 
leased, because, as was said, the evidence was not 
sufficient to condemn her. 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


EUROPE.—News from Liverpool to Eleventh mo. 27th. 

The steamship Indian Empire which left New York 
for Galway, on the 30th of the previous month, had not 
arrived. She is probably lost. Money continued abun- 
dant, and at the London Exchange it was difficult to 
effect loans on any terms. Consols, 98. It was expected 
that the Great Eastern steamship would be completed, 
and ready to make a voyage to the United States by 
midsummer next. The ship Agincourt, for whose safety 
fears were entertained, in consequence of her being long 
overdue, had arrived from Melbourne, with 70,000 oz. 
of gold. The English Cabinet has notified the govern- 
ment of Holland of its refusal to assume the protectorate 
of Sarawak. The Liverpool markets were without im- 
portant change. 

The Paris press had been forbidden to discuss reli- 
gions subjects. Count de Montalambert and M. Douniol 
had been sentenced to fine and imprisonment for a pub- 
lication in the Correspondant, which was deemed of sedi- 
tious tendency. The result of the trial had called forth 
bitter articles from the press of England. 

A despatch from Madrid states, that Ros d’Olano had 
been appointed Captain-General of Cuba, but that Gen- 
eral Concha will remain at Havana until the difficulties 
with Mexico are arranged. The second division of the 
squadron destined to act against Mexico had sailed from 
Cadiz. 
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the Constitutional party. 

Important reductions in the Austrian army have been 
effected. 

The shipping in the Mediterranean, as well as in the 
Atlantic, has suffered severely by storms. 

The work of preparation for the emanciprtion of the 
serfs in Russia, advances slowly but steadily, notwith- 
standing the reluctance of many of the nobles to come 
into the measure. The Emperor does not consider him- 
self engaged in a scheme of philanthropy, but in secur- 
ing long delayed justice to the masses of his subjects. 



















































































919 acres, and 6,933,110 acres were located with the 
military land warrants. 


states, that the whole number of Indians within the 
limits of the United States is estimated at about 350,000. 
The number of ratified Indian treaties since the adop- 
tion of the Constitution, is 393, nearly all of which con- 
tain provisions still in force. 
quired by these treaties, is about 581,000,000 acres. 





































816,344. 
Federal treasury has received at least $100,000,000 be- 
yond the expense incurred for their acquisition. 
Commissioner recommends that the tribes should be 
permanently located upon reservations embracing not 
more than is necessary for actual occupancy; to divide 
the land among them in severalty; to require that they 
should settle upon and cultivate the land thus assigned, 
and to give them in lieu of money annuities, stock, ani- 
mals, agricultural implements, mechanic shops, schools, 
&e. 


of War, the authorized strength of the army is 18,165, 
but the actual strength, Seventh month Ist last, was only 
17,408. 
most remote of the territories, hence the army expenses 
are enormously increased. 
next year is $18,000,000, or fully $1000 for each man 
composing it. 


States amounts to $35,155,977. 
outstanding, Seventh mo. Ist last, amounted to $19,754,- 
800, making a total of about fifty-five millions. 


10,732, requiring for their payment the annual sum of 
$902,700. 
aggregate amount of their payments is $130,501. 


mostly unimportant. 
standing committees; the most noticeable, being the re- 
moval of Judge Douglas from the chairmanship of the 
Senate Committee on Territories, which post has been 
given to Green, of. Missouri. 
has been under discussion in the Senate, and in the 
House, a resolution for the impeachment of Judge 
Watrous, of Texas. 


has returned to New York, having landed 200 of the 
wretched Africans taken from the Echo, at Liberia. 
Seventy-one of the negroes died on the passage between 
Charleston and Liberia. 
in the Echo, was 455; the 200 returned to Africa, were 
mostly in a pitable condition, sick, weak and emaciated. 
The Savannah (Ga.) Republican of the 11th inst., states 
that the schooner Wanderer has recently landed a cargo 
of slaves from Africa, in that State, and that they have 
been sent into the interior. 









Orleans, in eighteen days. 
left San Francisco on the 20th ult., with 300 passengers 
and $2,450,000 in gold. Ten thousand letters had been 





The Prussian elections had resulted in the triumph of 


T he Indians.—The Commissioner of Indian Affairs 


The quantity of land ac- 


Che entire cost of fulfilling these treaties will be $49,- 
From the sales of land thus obtained, the 


The 


The Army.—According to the report of the Secretary 


These troops are widely scattered, even to the 


The estimated cost for the 


The Public Debt—The funded debt of the United 
The Treasury notes 


Pensioners.—The whole number of army pensioners is 
The navy pensioners number 892, and the 


Congress.—The proceedings of Congress have been 
But little change was made in the 


The Pacific Railroad bill 


The Slave Trade.—The U. S. steam frigate Niagara 


The number originally shipped 


California.—A late arrival at New York brought the 


San Francisco mails of Eleventh mo. 20th, and $1,200,- 
000 in gold. 
City, of the Tehuantepec route, arrived at New Orleans, 


On the 8th inst., the steamship Quaker 


with California dates to the 20th ult., and eighty pas- 
sengers, who made the trip from San Francisco to New 
The steamship Golden Age 


received by the overland mail route. Advices from the 


Sandwich Islands mention the arrival at Honolulu of 


thirty-seven Arctic whaling ships, having cargoes of oil 
amounting to 20,500 barrels. It is said there are mil- 
lions of tons of guano on Jarvis Island. 

New York.—Mortality last week, 351. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 209. 

Marine Disasters.—The severe weather which prevailed 
duiing a part of last month, produced numerous casual- 
ties to the shipping. The number of vessels reported 
as totally lost, amounts to 26. The value of the vessels 
lost, exclusive of cargoes, was about $520,000. 

Tidal Wave in Lake Michigan.—At a meeting of the 
Historical Society of Chicago, Illinois, Col. Graham 
stated, as the result of a long and carefully conducted 
series of observations, his discovery of a lunar tidal wave 
upon Lake Michigan. The co-ordinate of altitude in 
calm weather, and when the moon is in conjunction 
with or in opposition to the sun, averages about two and 
a half inches. 

Methodists in the United States.—According to the mi- 
nutes of the Methodist Episcopal Church North, just 































to have a membership of 655,000; 2434 travelling, and 
4907 local preachers. 
North and South, 1,622,322. 


Total Methodist membership, 


The Plains.—The transportation business from Leaven- 


worth, Kansas, across the plains, is already very great 
and rapidly increasipg. As early as the Ist of Ninth 
month last, one firm had sent out more than one hun. 
dred trains of seventy-five wagons each. 
tion of all these trains is chiefly New Mexico and Utah, 


The destina- 





RECEIPTS. 


Received from L. H. Atwater, N. Y., Tenth mo. 29th, 
2, vol. 31; from Asa Garretson, agt., O., $1, to 52, vol. 


31, for H. Vail, $2, vol. 32, for Mary Hall, $2, vol. 31; 
from Elisha Kirk, O., $4, vols. 31 and 32; from Saml, 
Smith, O., $4, vols. 31 and 32; from Geo. Smith, Abm, 
Smith, and Henry Cope, Pa., $2 each, vol. 32; from W. 
Foulke, agt., O., for Jesse Metcalf, $2, vol. 31, for David 
Smith and Stephen Hodgen, $2 each, vol. 32. 





WEST-TOWN BOARDING-SCHOOL. 


Hereafter the West-Town stage will discontinue run- 


ning to West Chester, but until further. notice, will 
meet the train of cars which leaves the N. E. corner of 
Eighteenth and Market streets at eight o’clock, a. M., on 
its arrival at the “Street Road Station” on the new West 
Chester and Philadelphia Railroad, and if there should 
be passengers, will meet the train that leaves West 
Chester at half past one o'clock, p.M., every day except 
First-day. The charge for conveying each passenger to 
or from the station to the school at those times, will 
be fifteen cents; at other times the charge will be 
twenty-five cents. 


The letters are to be addressed as heretofore to West 


Chester P. O., and bundles, &c., are to be left at the 
office, No. 304 Arch street, on Sixth-day morning, by 
twelve o'clock. 


Twelfth month 14th, 1858. 





Diep, on the 16th of Eighth mo., 1858, Moses Batty; 


a member and elder of Bradford Monthly and Particular 
Meeting, Chester Co., Pa.,in the 85th year of his age. This 
dear Friend was a remarkable instance of greenness in old 
age, and we think the language truly applies, ‘‘ Mark the 
perfect man, and behold the upright, for the end of that 
man is peace.” 
attendance of meetings for worship and discipline, his 
sitting and deportment therein being exemplary and 
weighty. As an elder his counsel was given with gen- 
tleness and meekness, becoming a follower of Christ. 
He was a firm believer in the doctrines and testimonies 
of our religious Society as set forth by Barclay and 
other standard writers, and his life and conversation 
corresponded with his profession. 


When in health, he was diligent in the 


——, Ninth month 7th, 1858, at the residence of his 


son-in-law John Ross, principal chief of the Cherokee 
nation, Joun Starter; a member of the Society of 


Friends, and formerly of Wilmington, Del., in the 69th 


year of his age. 





, on the 12th of the Eleventh mo., 1858, Tnomas 
Exctanp, aged eighty-four years within five days; @ 
member of the Northern District Monthly Meeting, Phi- 
ladelphia. This dear Friend was a firm believer in the 


doctrines and testimonies of the gospel as held by the 


Society of Friends. He was favoured to retain his fa- 
culties until the last. He at one time said, he was en- 
deavouring to be prepared to leave this world; and at 
another, that he felt great peace. He knew all his chil- 
dren as they came to his bedside, some of whom he had 
not seen for near a year, and as he was going bid his 
family an affectionate farewell. They are comforted in 
believing he has entered that rest which is prepared for 
the humble followers of the Lamb. 

, on Seventh-day, Eleventh month 27th, 1858, at 
his father’s residence in London Grove township, Ches- 
ter county, Pa., Davin Gray, aged about 46 years; 
member of West Grove Particular Meeting, and of New 
Garden Monthly Meeting. “Watch ye, therefore: for 
ye know not when the Master of the house cometh, at 
even, or at midnight, or at the cock-crowing, or in the 
morning. What I say unto you, I say unto all, Watch.” 
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